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its mineral wealth ;   configuration and climate determine alike its
timber resources and its agricultural areas; from the rivers it draws
its vast supplies of fish.    At present a mere handful of people
(751,000 in 1937) are working the vast resources of this region,
but it is not impossible that the future may see a great industrial
population settled here,   sending   its   products not only to the
agricultural lands farther east but to all parts of the Pacific area.
The principal towns include Vancouver, Victoria, and New West-
minster.    Vancouver, with a population of 246,000, is situated on
Burrard Inlet and is the western terminus of the Canadian Pacific
and Canadian National Railways; it has good harbour facilities, and
is an important Pacific port.   It now exports wheat to Europe by
way of the Panama Canal, and in each of the years 1933-34 and
1934-35 45,000,000 bushels" passed through it.   Victoria (39,000),
the capital of British Columbia, is on the south-east of Vancouver
Island;  it has an excellent harbour, and is an important shipping
centre.   New Westminster, on the Fraser, is largely engaged in
canning salmon and is developing as a port; Nanaimo and Rossland
are mining towns;  Nelson is the business centre of the Kootenay
District, and Trail is a great metallurgical centre.   Prince Rupert,
the northern terminus, of the Canadian National Railway, is growing
in importance.  It has considerable coastal trade, and has also begun
to export wheat.
THE YUKON region of Canada occupies the south-eastern part
of the Yukon Plateau, which stretches from the northern' border
of British Columbia into Alaska. It is bounded on the east by
the last ranges of the Rocky Mountains which overlook the valley
of the Mackenzie, and on the west by the Coast Ranges, The
interior of the country is cut up by valleys varying from 1,000 to
3,000 feet in depth, but the uplands form broad plains and are the
remains of a plateau which has been dissected by the Yukon and
its tributaries. The climate is severe, and, although a certain
amount of cultivation is possible, the economic value of the region
depends entirely upon its minerals. Of these, gold is again the
most important; some Is still obtained from the Klondike, a dis-
trict bounded by the Yukon, Klondike, and Indian rivers. It
occurs in placer deposits, both in the valleys of existing streams
and in the remains of older valleys on the hillsides. The con-
tinuously frozen character of the subsoil, in which the gold occurs,